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Now when Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth
wrote about Liberty they probably had in mind
nothing more than general freedom from restraint,
subject to equal liberty for each and all, but being
sensible men these poets would certainly have ad-
mitted in conversation that individual liberty can
only exist under the protection of a powerful and
intelligent Government. John Stuart Mill would
also have admitted this; but his essay on Liberty
is in reality more of a protest against private
than public interference with the individual. He
objected (as he well might) to public opinion
meddling with his own or any other man's domestic
concerns and to its deriving a kind of moral support
from interfering laws and bye-laws* It is signifi-
cant, however, that all these men (except possibly
Mill) assumed as a matter of course that England
stood for individual liberty, and that foreign
domination meant slavery.

This, however, is not at all what is meant by our
modern champions of liberty. They defend small
nationalities by employing the analogy of indi-
viduals ; though small nationalities aajp, as a rule,
the           to respect individual liberty* Small

should of  course            the right to

govern or misgovern themselves in their own parti-
cular way, ami this is certainly a cause well worth
defending. But we ought not to assume that, for
example, the defence of Belgium has any logical, or
even practical, connection with the vindication of
individual liberty in England. We are no doubt
Prussian aggression, but not

of  internal Government.   Indeed